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<9 N January fourth to ninth inclusive it ence gave itself to a period of united in- this generation. We must think in terms 
ion of () was the privilege of a number of  tercession, moments which to some of us of nations as well as of individuals. 
“How (Americans to attend the Conference were the most memorable of the entire In the next place, much was said about 
of the Student Christian Movement of gathering. Through the entire conference, what may be called, to borrow one of the 
ite the Great Britain and Ireland which corre- too, there was a note of personal appeal. striking titles of the past two years, “The 
? saith sponded to the American Student Volun- This was not as forcefully pointed as in Rising Tide of Color”—the aroused sense 
al en teer Convention held at Des Moines the an American gathering, for more than his of nationalism and dignity in the non- 
idents year before. Like all such great conven- cousin across the Atlantic the British stu- white races of the world. For the British 
o o tions, it was a gathering long to be re- dent resents any attempt to think through this problem is especially acute in India, 
membered. Also like them, it is difficult his problem for him or any too obvious and conditions there were faced with a 
a to give in any brief space an adequate pressure to bring him to decision. No one frankness and humility which were re- 
Aen impresson of it. It was too huge and could sit through the sessions, however, freshing. The discussion was by no means 
mittee varied to describe in a short fifteen hun- without feeling the appeal of facts. The confined to India, however, but was ex- 
yutions dred or two thousand words. last night of the conference the Rev. W. tended to the contacts between white and 
we As at Des Moines, there were thronged R. Maltby gave in language which was non-white races the world over. It was 
given halls and close attention. The attendance, purely modern the age-old meaning of the made clear in no equivocal terms that the 
—" So however, was only about half that of the Christian Gospe! to the individual, the pos- contempt of the white man for his fellow 
eheai. American gathering, partly because of the sibility of being lifted out of our weaker, of another color and his exploitation of 
‘cured limitations in the size of the auditorium meaner selves to the achievement of high his weaker neighbors is entirely and inex- 
a and partly because the British student character and great tasks. His is a voice cusably non-Christian... Not only for the 
FF ccm body is so much smallér numerically than which many of us hope may soon be heard safety of the world but as a matter of 
g Max our own. It was, however, an older group, in American student gatherings. simple Christian justice it was urged that 
3 been in part because so many British students While any one who attended Des Moines we recognize frankly the fact that we have 
~ou M had been in the war, and while no whit immediately felt himself at home in the much to learn from non-Occidental peo- 
im the less eager, it was more mature than the Glasgow gathering, there were some ples, and that to all must be given equal 
American gathering of the preceding year. marked differences in emphasis between opportunity for life, liberty, and the de- 
Tus There was also. as at Des Moines, a_ the two conventions. In the first place, it velopment of culture and character. The 
th the large group of foreign students. In the was clear that the tragedy of the Great belief that the Occident has a “mission” 
Des \merican gathering the nationalities which War has burned itself much more deeply to “civilize” the entire world by forcing or 
work predominated were the Chinese, the Ja- into the British than into the American inducing all peoples to adopt its particular 
ing a panese, and the Latin Americans, while at mind. Again and again we were made to type of culture was characterized as con- 
ool for Glasgow these were represented but scan- face the sobering fact that the international trary to the spirit of Christ. 
tily and their places were taken by groups relations of the Occident are pagan, nof In the third place, great emphasis was 
nts at from the continent of Europe and from Christian; that chaos has recently resulted put upon the non-Christian character of 
“ iw India. One cannot soon forget the inti- from that weakness, and that until the our existing economic system. Such an 
mate and friendly conversations with the contacts between peoples are made more attitude was not unexpected in Great 
keen and reverent students from Denmark, nearly Christian we may see at any time Britain, for that country has, as every one 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Switzer- a collapse which will spell the ruin of civi- knows, been longer and more highly in- 
suc land, or with those who came from Po- lization. Lord Grey, lately ambassador to dustrialized than any other nation, and 
rmerly land, from Bulgaria and from famine- the United States, and one of the most has had, accordingly, more opportunity to 
Asso smitten Austria. prominent of English public men, made as_ see the evils of the present order and to 
reneral _— : : . +a : 
As at Des Moines, the conviction was an opening address a clear statement of think its way through toward possible so- 
expressed that in Christ is the hope of the the issue which faces the world, and this lutions. 
cretary world. Canon Temple, Bishop-elect of note was reenforced time and again by To put in a sentence the main difference 
ee Manchester, spoke daily in one of the other speakers. Some in America see the between the Des Moines and the Glasgow 
morning sectional conferences on the gen- situation theoretically, but it has not yet Conventions: in the former the emphasis 
of th: eral topic: “The Universality of Christ’ become as much a part of the thinking was largely laid on the redemption of in 
ot and gave a closely reasoned and brilliant of as many of us as in Great Britain. It dividuals in the non-Occidental sections of 
summary of the main fundamentals of was made very clear that some sort of ef- the world, while in the latter the question 
Christian theology. The crowds which fective association of nations must be con- was asked again and again whether Chris 
osophy war ‘ e : ‘ ? ae - as sit = . co Ge € ‘ . agle « . 
flocked to hear him and the close atten- structed and Christian principles worked tendom is fit for a world task, and the con- 
tion given demonstrated both the eager- into the relations between the foreign of- viction was expressed that the evangeliza 
ent of ness of British students to achieve a sound fices of the nations of the world if devas- tion of the personal, the industrial, and 
intellectual basis for their faith and their tating war is not once more to visit us the international relations of those peoples 
fadison ability to follow intelligently what was of and set back the progress of mankind by whom we have chosen to call Christian as 
id — necessity a rather profound and extremely centuries. As one of the leaders of British well as of those whom we have denomi 
Harris condensed philosophical discussion. Christian thought said in private confer- nated as non-Christian, must be the task 
yurette Also, as in the American gathering, there ence, the choice before us is either the of the Church. 
E. B was a spirit of deep devotion. At the evangelization of the world in this gen- There were other features of Glasgow 
main meeting’ every morning the confer- eration or the damnation of the world in’ which one cannot quickly or easily for 














get: the gathering twice daily at meals of 
all the foreign delegates with some of their 
British friends; the great interest in the 
convention shown by many of the leaders 
of the British Church; the venerable Lord 
Bishop of Winchester who sat through 
most of the sessions, as eager and as for- 
any undergraduate, and 
whose presence by reason of his character, 
his intellect, and his humble and courage- 
ous Christian faith was an hourly benedic- 
tion; the frankness with which thorny 
were discussed; the sympathy 
for the German Christian Student Move- 
ment and the realization of the obstacles 


ward-looking as 


questions 


which German churches are facing in car- 
missionary work; the ap- 
and again greeted 
speakers in spite of the efferts of the pre- 
it; and the 
personal conferences with Christians from 
many lands, all of similar faith and ideals 


ryving on their 


plause which again 


siding officers to discourage 
as ourselve 8. 


Particularly will the American delegates 
long remember the thoughtful hospitality 


which met them at every turn. The British 
left nothing undone which Christian hos- 
pitality could suggest. They were espe- 
cially eager that the two movements in 
the World’s Christian Student Federation 
which are numerically the largest—the 
British and the American—should under- 
stand each others’ problems and so far as 
these are common to us both, face them 
together. On the final Sunday afternoon 
an hour of the time of the entire conven- 
tion was given to hearing three members 
of the American delegation discuss the in- 
ternational problems which the United 
States is facing and to present the attitude 
and the main features of the work of the 
American college Young Women’s and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. On 
the day following the close of the confer- 
ence the British secretaries, fatigued 
though they were by the intense strain of 
the past weeks, devoted, at their own sug- 
gestion, the entiré afternoon to a discus 
sion with the American delegation of the 


problems, objectives, and methods of the 
Christian Student Movements in the two 
countries. In London, on the night of 
January fourteenth, just before most of 
the American delegates were to leave the 
country, a final dinner was given them by 
the secretaries and some of the senior 
friends of the British Movement. The 
\mericans left with a feeling of deep ap- 
preciation of the courtesy of their British 
hosts and with a firm conviction that the 
Christian students of both countries must 
work in intimate, mutual understanding 
in solving the problems which confront 
both peoples. The Americans came away, 
moreover, with the conviction that British 
Christians in large numbers are trying to 
bring the gospel of Christ to bear upon 
our whole modern life, that the Glasgow 
Convention was one of the most forward- 
looking, sane and courageous gatherings of 
these recent troubled years and that it held 
in it much ground for hope, not only for 
the future of Britain, but of th 
world. 


(sreat 


IN THE CITY OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


(Mr. Miller 


wus 


N northeast Persia, seventy-five miles 
] west of Meshed and in the center of one 

of the most fertile districts of the Shah's 
dominions, is situated the city of Nishapur, 
said to be the birthplace and buriai place 
of the poet Khayyam. Recently I made a 
pilgrimage to his shrine and discovered 
that it is also true of Persia that a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own coun 
try True, there is a great blue dome 
for miles around, but 
honor not of the 
descendant of 


which can be seen 


t was erected in great 
Mohammed 
name is not known outside of Per 
sia. The bones of Omar Khayyam rest in 


an unmarked grave nearby! 


poet but of a 


W hos« 


But it was for another purpose than a 
pilgrimage that Dr. R. E. Hoffman (Berea 
08) and | went to Nishapur. This city is 
one of the East Persia 
for which our two doctors and two minis 


fourteen cities of 


ters at Meshed are responsible, and as no 
missionary had ever remained in Nishapur 
longer than a few days, we planned to try 
the experiment of a medical-evangelistic 
attack of several weeks. Nishapur and its 
village district has a population of 125,000 
It has no trained school for 
boys above the fifth 
grade, and two months ago it did not have 
a single baptized Christian \ 


doctor, no 
girls, no school tor 
Persian 
good field for a missionary! 

The doctor packed his medical 
into a big canvas-covered wagon drawn by 
tour third 
We found a large Per 


boxes 


horses, and on the day we 
reached Nishapur. 
sian house which the doctor quickly con 
verted into a hospital, and as the arrival 
of foreigners had created quite a stir in 
the little city he did not have to wait long 
for patients. Before the boxes had been 
opened they began to come, and when we 
left the city six weeks later there 


still sick people whom we left 


were 
behind us 


, 


formerly 


By WILLIAM McE. MILLER 


Traveling Student Secretary for the Middl 


untreated. Sore eyes, malaria and syphilis 
seemed to be the most common complaints, 
and it seemed as though there was no one 
in the city who did not have at least one 
of these diseases. Several babies infected 
with smallpox were brought to the doc- 
tor. Before sunrise each day the patients 
began to come in, and it was sometimes 
9 P. M. before the doctor finished his op- 
erations. Many days there were more than 
150 people at the dispensary, and one day 
176 patients were seen and one major and 
seven minor operations were performed. 
The waiting room was a sight to see! 
\ big Persian stood at the doctor’s door 
and with the aid of a bench barricade kept 
the crowd back. He also sold tickets to 
the people had any money, prices 
ranging from five cents to fifty cents, and 
those who paid most were allowed to get 
in first. 


who 


A group of women crouched close 
by the door, all so completely coveréd over 
with their that would have 
thought that they would suffocate. Babies 
were crying and sick men were groaning, 
and when there was a lull I would some- 
times read from the Bible to those who 
could not buy and read for themselves 
there was no monotony, at any rate! 

The wards interesting 
There were no beds, for the Persians do 
not use Each patient provided his 
own bedding, and so it happened that th 
general effect was more that of a rag pile 
than of the conventional sick ward. There 
famous comfort (?) which Mrs. 
Hoffman at last insisted should be shaken, 
but when the extraneous substances had 
been removed it fell to pieces—there was 
nothing left! In spite of conditions like 
this the doctor was able to perform more 
than 200 operations and most of them 
were successful. 

But it was not only medicine that the 


veils one 


were not less 


beds 


Was one 


Atlantic States| 


people of Nishapur wanted. 
were hungry 


Many of them 
for the Bread of Life, and 
day by day they came to read the Bible 
and talk about religion. One of the Per- 
sian doctors of the city one of the 
most regular visitors. He had been a 
drunkard and an opium smoker, and 
though he had broken these habits several 
years before, he had not yet found peace 
of heart. He had left Islam and tried 
Bahaism and Sutiism, but there was noth- 
ing in these cults that satisfied him. Six 
years ago he had bought a Bible from a 
missionary who passed through Nishapur, 
and it had gripped his heart in a 
way. 


Was 


strange 
But there had been no one to teach 
him and he had not been able 
into the light. How was he to 
know that Christ would satisfy his hunger ? 
He finally decided to try Him and see, 
and we hope the peace that he had so long 
been searching for he has found 
Mohammedanism is a religion of works 
If a man says the prayers, keeps the fast 
makes pilgrimages, etc., he will be saved 
A young mullah who came to see me every 
day wanted to know the difference between 
his religion and mine, so I read Romans 
with him. Paul must have had these Mos 
lems in mind when he wrote that epistle, 
for he leaves a self-righteous Mohamme 
dan no ground to stand on! This mullah 
point of the and the 
great passages about a “righteousness o 


alone to 
come out 


saw the argument 


faith’ and “death to sin” and the suprem 
acy of Christ seemed to thrill him. It is 
hard for him to throw over all at once th 
teaching of thirty years, but I 
Christ will have 
of his mind and heart 

Before we left for Meshed the Church 
of Jesus Christ in Nishapur consisted of 
four men, two women 


believe 
crowded it all out 


Soon 


and five children 
The day of harvest in Persia is near. 
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PROGRESS OF THE STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


HEN the Young Men's Christian 
W \ssociation opened in Manila five 

years ago, the largest student Asso 
ciation in any foreign center, an old Asso 
ciation secretary of the Philippines pre 
dicted that it would be five years before the 
goal of five hundred members would be 
realized. One year saw this goal passed 
and now, at the end of five years, twelve 
hundred members are enrolled in one year. 
During this short time laymen, government 
othicials and students have changed in their 
attitude \ssociation from 
doubt and uncertainty te 


toward — the 
understanding, 
ippreciation and cooperation 

\n extensive equipment and a staff of 
seven secretaries, together with the large 
physical, social and 
dormitory equip 
ment of this plant, 


makes 


varied and com 


possible a 


prehensive pro 
gram. Eighty thou 
sand men attended 


the gymnasium 
during the last 
school year The 


building throbs 
with social activi 
ties conducted for 
small groups and 
frequently for the 
entire student com 
munity The As 
sociation has be 
come the most out 
standing social 
center of the stu 
dent life of Manila. 

\ cabinet has 
been organized 
which includes all 
the officers that are 
found in an up-to 
date student Asso 
lation in America 
with a number of 
additional officers who head up work 
especially designed to meet particular needs 
of Filipino students The 
drawn from the most outstanding students 


officers are 


in the university, normal school and other 
government and private institutions. 

The Social Service Committee is promot- 
ing a program which is a large factor in 
the welfare work of the city. Because of 
Associa 
tion it is the only organization that is al 


the non-sectarian policy, of the 


lowed to do religicus work in institutions 
operated by the. government, such as the 
reformatories and orphanages. Recently a 
request came from the secretary of Asso 
ciate Charities that the Y. M. C. A. furnish 
reliable men for special investigation work 
Very successful work has been done 
among newsboys, boot-blacks, and convicts 

During the past year, for the first time, 
we have gotten prominent Filipinos to lead 


By E. S. TURNER 


Bible _ classes Manuel Camus, 
prominent in government affairs and of a 
Filipino family of much note, is one of the 
leaders. Another leader is Jose A. Santos, 
\ssistant Attorney General, and a third is 
Rafael Corpus, manager of one of the 
largest business firms in the islands and 
formerly under-secretary of the Bureau of 
\griculture 


Judge 


Over seven hundred mem- 
bers were enrolled in Bible study last year. 

Four annual student conferences have 
been held. Hon. Teodoro Yangco, resident 
Commissioner at Washington and the fore 
most Filipino philanthropist, characterized 
this conference as “the greatest thing 
\merica has the Philippines.” 
\mong the leaders at our last student con 


given 





ference were Jorge Bocobo, Dean of the 
College of Law, who was presiding officer 
at the platform meeting, and Camillo Osias, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Edu 
cation, who was chairman of the committee 
in charge. Other leaders were Jose San- 
victories, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Agriculture, Vicente Bunuan, a prom- 
inent newspaper reporter, and Judge Ca 
mus The spiritual influence upon the 
student life in the Philippines due to the 
prominent part taken by these leading Fili 
pinos in the religious work of the Asso 
ciation, cannot be over-estimated 

The last student conference had a dele 
gation which was larger by a third and 
more representative than any other previ 
ous conference. Scores of men made the 
most definite and far-reaching decisions, 
many of whom realized that they must 
face in their respective homes and towns 


hardships and opposition because of this 
decision. The only Mohammedan in at 
tendance, the son of the most prominent 
dato in Mindinao, also a member of the 
House of Representatives, decided to be- 
come a Christian 
for the 

leadership 


There were decisions 
ministry and for Association 

The spirit of the conference, 
combined with that of the women’s con 
ference which was held at the same time 
though in a different center, made possible 
through the delegates an enrollment of 
1,500 students in Bible study in Manila, 
within two weeks of its closing This is 
the most successful Bible study campaign 
ever held among students in the Philip 
The campaign was launched at a 
mass meeting at 
the Student Asso 
ciation building 
with an attendance 
of 500 

The student As 
sociation dormi- 
tories are an im 
portant factor in 
our work. Their 
capacity is 210. The 
number of appli- 
cants turned away 
each year morte 
than exceeds that 
number. We are 
able to give to 
these men a home 
as nearly Christian 
as is possible in a 
dormitory When 
one knows | the 
temptations that 
surround Filipino 
young men in 
Manila, it is not 
hard to realize the 
valuable service 
that is rendered in 
giving this number 
of members a place 
with a wholesome Christian atmosphere in 


pines 


BI-WEEKLY FELLOWSHIP DINNER OF MANILA STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


which to live. The most important event 
in our daily program for the dormitory 
men is the morning devotional exercises 
conducted at six-fifteen to  six-thirty 
These consist of Bible study, prayer and 
practical discussions on Christianity and 
character. The average attendance ranges 
from one hundred eighty-five to two hun- 
dred. The effect of this devotional period 
on the character and spiritual life even of 
the newest men is most apparent 

The past year has been marked by great- 
ly increased responsibilities assumed by 
Filipino leaders. This. has been true in 
the secretarial force as well as among our 
lay supporters. Isaac Barza, who pos 
sesses a large measure of executive and 
promotive ability and who is a most de 
voted Christian, has been made Executive 
Secretary of the Student Movement 








SHERWOOD EDDY IN THE PACIFIC 
COLLEGES 


YHERWOOD EDDY’S 1921 message to 
the college students of America re- 
minds one of the man in Matthew 13:52, 

“which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” This Eddy does 
literally. As you listen you feel that he is 
sneaking truth and fact out of a great 
treasure-house of education, travel, and ex- 
perience. It is unquestionably true that 
Sherwood Eddy is more widely and more 
intimately acquainted with student life and 
needs the world around than is any other 
living man. This fact gives drive and 
support and richness to his utterance which 
makes for power and conviction. 

To those who have known Eddy for 
even a few years it is quickly apparent 
that he has a new major emphasis in his 
which we hear so often 
and understand so little—the and 
industrial You must hear him in 
order fully to appreciate the significance 
of what he is saying, but in reality he is 
openly challenging the wisdom and justice 
of the present economic system, especially 
in the realm of trade and industry. Sup 
porting the spoken opinion of J. D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., he claims that we cannot recog- 
nize and foster the principle of coopera- 
tion and democracy in government and 
then tolerate autocracy in industry. In 
listening to these two addresses given be- 
fore a variety of audiences, including 
many hundreds of business men at lunch- 
eon clubs, one was heartened to hear the 
applause and expressions of approval, yet 
wondered if these men were ready or 
willing to accept the new order of things 
and all the implications involved. In the 
first address Eddy presents in clear and 
convincing fashion the world need and 
problem—the need for bread, peace and 
God. With a large map of Europe always 
at hand, he makes the whole situation live 
and you all but actually see the turmoil 
and distress. Equally drastic and convinc- 
ing is the second lecture, where he uses 
a blackboard and sets over against each 
other seven pagan and Christian 
principles of life. Which will you choose: 
the selfish or the unselfish? the material 
or the spiritual? the pagan or the Chris 
tian? For a man who has brains and 
heart, there is no escaping decision and 
action. 

For twenty-five years, in many nations, 
Sherwood Eddy has lived and preached 
Jesus Christ as the necessary and only 
Saviour for the individual man. When I 
heard that he was speaking fearlessly on 
present social issues, I, for one, must con- 
fess I wondered whether he would follow 
some less illustrious leaders and soft-pedal 
or neglect the old-time message—the need 
for personal salvation. But the old is 
blended with the new and I believe we are 
to see in this tried and trusted leader that 
balance and completeness of message 
which was so ideally in Jesus—the only 
sufficient Saviour for the individual and 
for the social structure. Whether with stu- 
dents or faculty or business men, there is 
the old-time plea for commitment to God 
and His ways as revealed in Jesus 


addresses one 


social 
note. 


seven 


4 





SHERWOOD EDDY 


When it comes to the messenger him- 
self, George Sherwood Eddy is a Chris- 
tian gentleman of the highest rank—loved 
by all and loving all. There is both a joy 
and strength in being associated with him 
Eddy invariably remains after an address 
to shake hands, to answer questions, and 
to be just friendly. In every city he must 
get into touch, if only on the telephone, 
with all his old friends and Mrs, Eddy’s. 
Rushed from an early train to an auto be- 
fore there is time for the Morning Watch, 
he will get the Bible study lesson while 
being rushed along at thirty-five miles an 
hour 

Of the sixteen days spent on the Coast 
in January, two were given to travel. In 
fourteen days Eddy delivered thirty-five 
addresses, even with the handicap of a 
bad cold and sore throat. Eight of the 
addresses were given before representa- 
tive business men’s clubs in Walla Walla, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Angeles and Pasadena. The 
other twenty-seven addresses were given 
in nine colleges—Whitman, University of 
Washington, University of Oregon, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Stanford, Uni- 
versity of California, Occidental, Pomona 
and the University of Southern California. 
The largest student audiences were at 
Washington, where 3,000 greeted him at 
the opening assembly; Oregon Agricul- 
tural, with 2,500 in Sunday evening meet- 
ing; and University of California, where, 
at the four campus addresses under the 
auspices of President Barrows and the 
Faculty Committee supported by the As- 
sociations, the group grew from 1,500 to 


Los 


2,700. The last engagement, at the Mary 
land Hotel, Pasadena, was quite remark- 
able. With the influence of able 


friends, arrangements were made for the 
Kiwanis, the Lion and the Rotary Clubs 
to meet together for luncheon. There were 
500 seated at the tables and over 100 others 
were unable to secure reservations. Here 
were assembled literally scores of the 
wealthiest men and women of the nation, 


many of them old friends of Mr. and Mrs 
Eddy. The people warmly applauded his 
message and several who are deeply in 
volved in the present social and economt 
order showed genuine interest in the pro 
posed Christian solutions of our industrial 
and political unrest. 

The students, faculty and clergy in every 
cannot be too highly commended 
for their faithful and successful prelimi 
nary preparation. One of the principal 
methods of conservation will be through 
groups at various points on every campus, 
using the books on the problems under 
consideration which were recommended by 
Eddy. It is hoped that no college ad 
ministration or Association cabinet will 
permit this big opportunity to pass without 
harvesting permanent 

GALI 


college 


value. 
SEAMAN 


results of 


An Evangelistic Survey 

F this were an engineering magazine, the 

graphic department would be called upo 
to prepare a map of the United States 
showing by means of black dots the points 
from which reports of evangelistic 
paigns have been received, and by red dots 
those at which the Christian message is t 
be presented in the next few weeks. A much 
spotted map would be produced—and ons 
that would impress and encourage every 
Christian student. Then we would like to 
chart by red lines the tours of some of the 
men who are giving periods of time to 
assist the Student Associations in present 
ing the message Christ has for the stu 
dents of to-day. Such a chart would show 
the swing around the circle of Fred B 
Smith, touching the South, the West, and 
the Pacific Coast, and the visits of J. Stitt 


cam 


Wilson through the Middle West. The 
strenuous — even sacrificial—tour which 
Sherwood Eddy is making would be shown 


by graphs which would cross and recross 
every section of the 
every state 

Besides these longer tours, there is th 
cooperation of many busy men, pastors 
who can take but a few days or a week 
end from their churches, and 
secretaries eager to this vital 
work. A few of the dots would include 
the visits of Fletcher Brockman to Van 
derbilt; of W. D. Weatherford to Georgia 
Tech. and the Citadel; of Henry Sloan 
Coffin to Purdue and Cornell University 
of Harry E. Fosdick to Yale; of E. S 
Turner of the Foreign Department to 
Marietta; and many others who might lx 
named. 

The great campaign in the Middle West 
continues and, besides visits already men 
tioned, Hugh Black will go to the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, Cornelius Woelfkin to 
Denison, Cleland B. McAfee to Illinois 
College and to Hanover, and so on. Need 
less to “Dad” Elliott is carrying a 
schedule that probably no other man would 
undertake—not to say carry 
without physical breakdown. 

If the reader has caught from this in 
complete survey a glimpse of the eager 
ness of Christian students to make Jesus 
Christ King on the campuses of America, 
his prayers will be added to those which 
are already so important a factor in these 
spiritual victories 
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RELATING STUDENTS TO THE CHURCH 


How to relate students to the Church 

is the question ever present in the 
mind and heart of the minister working 
in a college town, and he comes to the 
conclusion that there are just as many 
answers as there are men, but a few prin- 
ciples stand out plainly. 

First, it is a personal matter. Postals 
will not do it. Some person must know 
that boy and take a personal interest in 
him. Socials help and so do invitations 
to dinner, for they help to establish that 
relationship, Pious talk from a compara- 
tive stranger does not get under the armor 
of reserve; the right to talk of serious 
things has to be won. 

The Rector or Pastor in a college town 
who is wise and fortunate has a small 
circle of real friends among the students, 
whether organized or not, to whom Christ 
and His Church are real, and who have no 
line of glib religious phrases. These 
friends will back up what the Parson 
wants to do, and will invite the gang to 
turn out to Church, to stay to Holy Com- 
munion, to attend Bible class or to come 
to a smoker. A few real leaders who 
think the thoughts of the campus and 
speak the language of the students are 
just as necessary now as when our Lord 
picked the Twelve, and such leaders are 
obtainable, if by prayer and thought we 
will find them. 

When the boys have come to their 
Church gathering, if they find a warm wel- 
come and hear some familiar hymns and 
prayers, and a sermon that centers on the 
Master, they will enter into the worship 
and come again, but it is so very easy to 
sleep late on Sunday morning and let 
Church go. A few self-starters among 
the students seems to me to be the an- 
swer to many problems. 

C. J. Greson, 
E. Lee Memorial Church, 
Lexington, Virginia. 


Rector R 


HE writer recollects hearing a story 

about the chairman of a _ meeting 
where the needs of the poor people had 
been presented. This man’s idea of being 
helpful was illustrated by his proposal, 
made at the end of the address, as fol- 
lows: “Friends, we ought to do some- 
thing for the poor; I suggest that we rise 
and give them three cheers!” Too often 
the student Association’s helpfulness to 
the Church has amounted to just about as 
much as this man’s three cheers. We 
have soothed our conscience by saying 
that we give the Church our moral sup- 
port. Moral support is usually a mean- 
ingless nothing. 

At Iowa State College there has been 
inaugurated in the last few years a pro- 
gram which is being felt in the churches. 
This makes the work of the Church an 
integral part of the program, and there 
is written into the policy specific things 
which the Association will do for and with 
the churches. The program given here- 
with will illustrate that the machinery and 
the working forces of the Association are 
mobilized for the promotion of Church 
activities. Here is the program, in brief: 

1. The Association will enter into a 


cooperative, program-making organization 
known as the Religious Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Association policy will be 
submitted to this organization before the 
beginning of the school year. Counsel of 
the pastors will be sought to work out 
the Association policy. 


2. The Association will give right of 


way on Sunday to church work, schedul- 
ing no regular Association activity at that 
time. Its slogan will be: “The religious 
work of this Association on Sunday is 
carried on in the churches of this com- 
munity.” The policy provides that no man 
shall be eligible to Association leadership 
who is not, first of all, active in his own 
church. 

3. The Association will use its promo- 
tion force to further church life. The 
following definite things are done: 

(a) The first Sunday is made All-Out- 
To-Church Sunday. The Association 
working force is mobilized to make per- 
sonal visits to the rooms of all men stu- 
dents the hour before Sunday school, giv- 
ing them a personal invitation and also a 
printed slip announcing all church ser- 
vices for the day. This is a worth-while 
service as evidenced by a great increase 
in church attendance. 

(b) The Association will join in the 
enlistment of men for Sunday school 
classes, not organizing its own discussion 
groups before the Sunday school classes 
are well under way. At the opening so- 
cials, the Association will include the 
Church in its announcements. 

(c) The Association will secure and 
classify for the churches the religious cen- 
sus of all students. 

(d) The Association will give the ser- 
vices of its social committees for the co- 
operative church socials and will bear its 
share in expenses. The Association so- 
cial program will be organized so as not 
to interfere with the church social pro- 
gram. 

(e) In other cooperative affairs, such 
as the All-Out-To-Sunday School cam- 
paign, the annual religious meetings, and 
the annual church finance campaign, the 
Association will use its forces. This year 
the Association promotion force and its 
plan of operation was used for the church 
finance campaign in club and rooming 
houses. This included more than fifty 
per cent of the student body. The $7,500 
raised was checked and_ distributed 
through the Y office. F 

(f) The Y carries on a continued ef- 
fort to relate men to the churches. Over 
a recent six-month period, every man of 
a goodly group which joined two differ- 
ent churches on confession of faith could 
be traced back to the Association. 

4. The Y has also pledged itself (1) 
to give to the pastors any worth-while 
information about men, local conditions, 
coming dates, etc.; (2) to be a go-between 
for the pastors and the college authori- 
ties, especially the college chaplain. It is 
doubtful if any other organization is bet- 
ter suited to do this. 


5. Last, but not least, the Association 
expects its employed secretaries to be a 


vital force in their own churches. The 
writer once heard a Student secretary say 
that he rested on Sunday and let the 
churches run their own show. This is 
certainly not a good personal example to 
the student body. Personal experience for 
several years with a Sunday school class 
has convinced me that the secretary has 
a great opportunity in church work. His 
personal influence, leadership, and con- 
tact should be capitalized for his own 
church. And even though it does take 
time and energy, his organization will 
profit much from any effort he makes. 

The writer appreciates that each local 
situation differs; however, the general 
principles enunciated here —clearing the 
decks on Sunday; joining in a co-opera- 
tive council; undertaking specific tasks 
for the Church; mobilizing the working 
force for church work; relating men to 
the Church; making the employed force 
active in church work; etc., these are ap- 
plicable anywhere. 

Frep M, HANSEN, 
Iowa State College. 


HE following is our plan for relating 
students to our local church: 

To every student who on matriculation 
expresses a preference for the Episcopal 
Church is immediately sent a personal let- 
ter of welcome, followed as soon as pos- 
sible by a visit. At the end of matricu- 
lation week a picked group of upper 
classmen call on the freshmen and con- 
duct them personally to the rectory, where 
a very informal hour is spent getting 
acquainted. This is preliminary to a gen- 
eral reception for all our students given 
a week later by the congregation. On 
Sunday the St. Paul’s Club, a unit of our 
National Student Council, invites the stu- 
dents to attend a student Bible class and 
to become members of the club, which 
means that they accept as their minimum 
program a standard of worship, study, 
giving, service in school and community, 
and attendance on meetings. The church 
service and sermon are built up on the 
needs and problems of the student. Per- 
sonal work is used to bring men to Con- 
firmation, before which six weeks’ instruc- 
tion is given. The develépment of the 
social conscience and recruiting for the 
ministry and foreign field are emphasized. 
A monthly social is a most valuable part 
of our program. Each Sunday a group 
of students dine with the rector and his 
family. Where possible, parents and home 


“pastors are cultivated, so that the home 


influefice may be brought to bear on the 
college situation. A judicious use of 
printer’s ink is made—which means, not 
too often. We are now planning through 
our proposed parish house to give the 
students the same service and recreational 
facilities as a Y. M. C. A. building would 
give if the college had one. The above 
method has brought some gratifying re- 
sults; it will be used as the basis for a 
further development. 
Wittiam G. McDowe.t, Jr., 

Student Pastor for the Episcopal 

Church at Alabama Polytechnic In- 

stitute. 
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iate member and to make the acquain 
tance of an Oberlin pastor. A blank which 
was enclosed was to be returned to the \ 
when properly filled out. The re 
information sent to the re 
\fter a man united with 
a church I called to see him and left with 
him the booklet, “The Christian 
Church,” by Henry Sloane Coffin 
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arranged for a church reception, invita 
tions being sent to all the students ot 
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University of California 

is the Church Cooperation Committee 

is made up of two men 

the not from each 
denomination President of the As 
the chairman, who in 
the election of member 
church. The president of the 


committee 
churches 
The 


appoints 


cat h of 


sociation 
turn 
from each 


secures one 


young people’s work of the church at 
the same time becomes an ex-officio mem 
ber. The advantage of this membership 


is that not only are two men on the com 
mittee from each church, but the student 
head of the student work of the church 
knows is being done by the joint 
denominational committee, for he is a 
that committee. The elected 
member of the committee is really the ac 
tive head, and any work done in the church 


what 


member of 


or by any team in a cooperative campaign 
through him. But the 


member also has his part to play in the con 


is done ex-officio 
sidering and planning of the work of the 
committee. On matters coming before his 
church cabinet, too, he is fully informed 
the function of this Church Co 
operation Committee to secure cooperation, 
from the church viewpoint. on programs 
other committees. Thus, the 
policy of this committee for this year called 


It 1s 


initiated by 


for the carrying on of the joint Bibk 
Study campaign at the beginning of the 
year Denominational teams visited all 


Freshmen having a church membership or 
preference, and enrolled them in church 
Bible study. Responsibility taken 
for the One Hundred Per Cent Attendance 
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Is also 


for the observance 
of the Day of Prayer in the churches, for 
at least two social functions for the men 
and women of the university, amd for at 
least one religious meeting a month which 
shall be either a joint meeting of the 
Young Peoples Societies held at the 
Young Peoples’ hour, or a similar gather- 
ing for all others who care to come, held 
at some hour which does not conflict with 
Young Peoples’ Societies. 

\n important work of the committee is 
its cooperation with the Y. W. C. A. on 
problems that jointly affect the men and 
the women 

The members of the committee are also 
the student members of the Council of 
Churches and Christian Associations, which 
is made up of the pastors of nearby 
churches, student pastors, secretaries of 
the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A., two 
faculty men appointed by the President of 
the university, a representative from the 
1. o-. & 2 ee D. B. o Advisory 
Council. Each church is also supposed to 
men and two women students 
Council. In any extremely large 
undertaking such as the Eddy meetings or 
\silomar Conference, in which the co- 
operation and cordial backing of pastors 
and adult members of the churches is es 
sential, the proposition is usually put up 
first to the Council through the student 
chairman of the committee in’ charge of 
the meeting, or through the Church Co 
operation Committee. 
on by the whole Council, the student mem 
bers go ahead and carry it out. We find 
that they have the cordial backing of the 
pastors and older people of the churches 
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DEVE NDORF, 


University of California. 


N the college year 1918-19 the Harvard 
University Christian Association added 
to its cabinet a new committee. This was 
called the Church Cooperation Committee, 
and its purpose was to cooperate in every 
possible Way 
churches in 


cents 


with the various Cambridge 
an attempt to bring the stu 
some vital connection with 
their respective churches. Since that time 
the committee has made encouraging prog 
ress in a field of great possibilities. 

The chairman of the committee and the 
graduate secretary were immediately ac- 
cepted into membership on The Committee 


mto 


of Twenty-one, an organization composed 
of the ministers and two laymen from 
each of the seven Harvard Square 
churches; so that now student needs and 
opinions may be presented directly to the 
churches, and from the student viewpoint. 

The committee has secured space in the 
paper for the regular announce- 
ments of church services; has placed in 
dormitory a permanent 
ylass-covered frame containing a church 
map of Cambridge and a complete an- 
nouncement of church activities; has 
periodically distributed the Cambridge 
church bulletin among the students; has, 
during the first week of college, furnished 
the different churches with complete lists 
of students of their denominations; and, 
most important of all, has endeavored to 
build up in each church a permanent or- 
ganization which will labor effectively 
throughout the year to relate the students 


college 


every college 


of that particular church affiliation, and 
any others who have no church affiliation, 
in some definite way with the Church. 
This last is the very heart of our plan 
We brought together a small group of 
consecrated students, one or two each 
from Harvard, Radcliffe, Sargent School, 
and The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and put upon their hearts the 
needs of the students in Cambridge and 
our duty and privilege of relating those 
of our denomination to our church. Every 
week that time this little “Inner 
Circle” has met together for prayer and 
for the consideration of student problems 
During the first week of the college 
year the members of this group secured 
denominational lists from the various in 
stitutions represented, and, with the as 
sistance of a number of our young people, 
sent letters of welcome and invitation to 
every student on the lists. During the 
second week the members of this group, 
with a few others, divided these names 
among them, and visited personally every 
student, got acquainted, and invited him 
to a general “get acquainted” reception at 
the church. We continued throughout the 
year this personal contact through visita 
tion and invitation to the church services 
\s the year went on we had monthly 
socials and “hikes,” at which 
the “key” students saw to it that every 
body knew everybody else, and promoted 


since 


occasional 


in every possible way a fine spirit of good 
fellowship. From time to time the pastor 
different members of the congrega 
invited students individually and in 
groups to their homes, and this did much 
to bring about a general feeling of good 
will and friendship throughout the church 
At the church services many of the young 
people came to feel that they individually 
constituted a welcoming committee, and 
friend or stranger, entered the 
door without immediately being made to 
feel quite at home. 
sy the end of that first year most of 
students of 


and 


tion 


no one, 


the denomination 


our were 
attending regularly one or more of out 
church services. Our Sunday morning 


discussion class had an average atten 


dance of about seventy-five young men 
and women; our young people’s meeting 
in the varied in attendance be 
tween ninety and one hundred and fifty 
even our mid-week prayer 
cluded a few young people! 
say regular church 
student attendance 

The hope and aim of the Church Co 
operation Committee has been to estab 
lish in all of the Harvard Square churches 
organizations similar to this one, organi 
zations which will take both denomina 
tional and unchurched students at the 
beginning of their college course, and 
continue or create in them an active par 
ticipation in the affairs of a church which 
is m a real their church, one in 
which they are interested and whose bur 


evening 


meeting in 
Needless to 
had a 


services large 


sense 


dens they share, and one which is inter 
ested in them. 

The most enduring service that the col 
lege Christian associations can render the 
students of our land is to labor unceasingly 
to unite them with our churches. 


ARTHUR A. ROUNER, 


Harvard 
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EDITORIAL 


Can You Kill a Student Association? 


“The responsibility for the religious life of the undergraduate body now rests 


not with the International Committee of the Y. 
Alumni Council, but with the college itself. 


VW. C. A., nor with a committee of the 
The affairs of the Christian Association 


from now on will be in the hands of a member of the faculty, a man appointed by and 


responsible to the college. 
solicited from the alumni, 


This salary is to be paid by the college, and not 


“Under such management the Association is safeguarded from engaging in any 


undesirable proselytizing activity. 


The college has definitely assumed responsibility 
for the religious life of the undergraduates. 


But the college, as a liberal imstitution 


of learning, cannot permit the existence of any propagandizing influence or of any 
interest which may conflict with the impartial attitude tt has set for itself. . 
“This is another way of saying that there is no sharp line of cleavage between 


} 


the work of the Christian Association and that of the college as a whole.” 


, HESE sentences are taken from a 

magazine of one of America’s col- 
leges which has and deserves a reputation 
for worthy scholarship. 

But truth is seldom grasped by us in un- 
adulterated form. It would be difficult to 
ind a statement which seems to us so com- 
mendable and at the same time the result 
of such foggy thinking. 


Colleges Must be Religious 
[' is cause for gratitude that this college, 
as do many others, recognizes and at- 
tempts to carry out its duty in religious 
nurture and leadership. It would indeed 
be a disastrous situation if institutions 
of higher education were training men, 
as Macauley used to say, only in “high 
intelligence wedded to low desire.” Such 
a duty cannot be handed over to the 
The ad 
ministration of the college itself must be 
religious. Spiritual vitality should per- 
vade its halls. Religious truth cannot be 
separated from other kinds of truth. Our 
contemporaneous 


churches or to the Associations 


society, both 
within and without the colleges, needs and 
welcomes the help of the teachers of the 
nation in finding ever fresher and more 
With- 
in the college and the university this 
should be 


religious 


reasonable expressions of its faith 


furnished by specially desig- 
nated workers such as chaplains and teach 
ers of the Bible and of Church history. 
Speaking on behalf of the Student Chris 
tian Movement we declare our great satis 
faction that certain colleges which in re 
cent years have seemed to neglect this 
fundamental phase of education are now 
taking practical steps to provide expert 
leadership in it. 

And the Students Also 

ee this does not lessen one whit the 
4 need for a voluntary religious move- 
ment organized and led by the students 
themselves. You may lead students to 
chapel but you cannot make them re- 
ligious. Only when their own coopera 
tion is obtained is this great end secured. 
It would seem that the best way to get 
such cooperation is by encouraging groups 
of keen men at the center to band them 
selves together for fellowship and mu- 
tual help. Historically that is just what 
has happened in America. In 1877 under 
the leadership of a group of students at 
Princeton, twenty-six men from twenty- 
one different societies of this kind went to 
the International Convention of the Y. M 
C. A. in session at Louisville, Ky., and 
asked to be recognized as a “Student De- 
partment.” The favorable action of this 
Convention resulted in that federation of 


these spontaneous student societies which 
we have come to speak of as “The Student 
Christian Movement.” There are now in 
the colleges nearly six hundred of these 
societies which have come to be called 
“Young Men’s Christian Associations.” 

The important thing to remember is that 
they are student organizations. As. such 
their effectiveness varies from year to 
year, depending upon the type of student 
leadership. It is a mistake to think of 
them as institutions which monopolize the 
religious work in a college. Their field 
is limited by this fundamental character 
istic: they are student organizations. Cer- 
tain important things lie outside their 
field; for example: worship, the sacra- 
ments, the teaching of the historical and 
literary values of the Bible. It is a par- 
tially valid analogy to speak of the col- 
lege departments of Physical Education 
which are as much needed as are the 
student-led and student-managed football 
and baseball teams. 

There seems to be here a principle of 
healthy corporate student life. Leave 
them alone and they will band themselves 
together in a religious movement and they 
will seek fellowship with similar move- 
ments in other colleges. Sometimes the 
vital life in such an Association seems to 
flicker out. But next vear it breaks out in 
flame. Through a period of years its his 
tory is more than apt to be checkered; 
that is its chief glory. It trains men for 
religious initiative and leadership by giv- 
ing them chances to fail. “Self-starters” 
in religion (how the Church today needs 
such!) are trained in no other way. Let 
such a movement be so organized that con- 
trol is vested in others, whether they be 
faculty, alumni, pastors, or secretaries, 
and in time a quiet but vital uprising of 
student life will break out underneath. 
It is not that the zealous work of these 
older friends is not needed in a college; 
it is different, that’s all. 

The distinctive value of a Student 
Association is that it is a student Associa- 
tion. 


Unit:ng With the General Movement 
"1T* HE question still seems to persist in 
some minds, Why unite our Associa- 
tion with others? The desire to have 
each local Association “peculiar to 
. College” is just now very 
widespread. This is commendable. Yet 
we submit there are at least three reasons 
for maintaining connections in spirit and 
in fact with the general Student Move- 
ment ! 


(1) For what the local Association re- 


ceives. Each may decide for itself the 
value of the conferences, the literature, 
the visiting secretaries and deputations 
and so forth. 

(2) For what the _ local 
can gwe. 


Association 
There is a really missionary as 
pect to the Movement. Certain colleges 
and, even more, certain schools, are very 
dependent upon the help-which is possible 
only because of the united work. The 
strong should help the weak. 

(3) For fellowship with the World's 
Student Christian Federation For un 
doubtedly good reasons this unique world 
movement of students has provided that 
no unit will be recognized which is not a 
part of a national student Christian move 
ment. Conversely, by joining a national 
movement we become, ipso facto, members 
in the Federation. Recognizing that in 
any case each local Association is wholly 
autonomous, it would seem a strange at 
titude of mind which in an hour like this 
would draw off from participation in this 
Federation. It would show a provincial 
ism far surpassing even the recent Sen- 
ate discussion on the League. 


D. R. P 


A Student's Note Book 


Earl H. Kelsey has resigned from the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee to accept an important position 
in the rapidly growing Educational De 
partment. Mr. Kelsey has for nearly ten 
years been in charge of the headquarters 
office, where he has found ways to be of 
unspectacular but very real help to stu 
dents throughout the country. Probably 
few men have done so much werk for 
which other people received credit. It is 
a commentary on his character and service 
that he would not have had it otherwise 
We are glad he will still be able to help 
with this magazine. We wish him joy in 
his enlarging field of service. 

x *« 4 


Together with Americans now in Eu 
rope, Rhodes scholars at Oxford, Asso 
ciation workers from the Continent, etc., 
the American delegation to the Glasgow 
Conference became quite impressive—nu 
merically, at least. Early reports say that 
opportunity was offered for rather un 
usual international fellowship. Professor 
K. S. Latourette has already returned and 
gives certain impressions which appear on 
another page of this issue. Tom Blaisdell 
is also back. W. H. Tinker and several 
other delegates from this side have made 
a brief investigation of relief needs and 
schemes before returning. Few things are 
more important than creating and main 
taining the most friendly and helpful re 
lations between the Student Christian 
Movements in North America and Great 
3ritain 

* * * 


S. S. Addison, who has been appointed 
Assistant Registrar of Melbourne Univers 
ity, will continue to edit the Australasian 
Intercollegian and would be glad to re 
ceive, for publication in the paper, essays 
from students on the subject “Australia 
in Relation to Other Nations.” Essays 
should be sent to him at the University, 
Melbourne, before September 14, 1921. A 
prize of £1/1 will be given for the best 


‘ 








THE NEAR SIDE OF THE 
MEXICAN QUESTION 


THE NEAR SIDE OF THE MEXI- 
CAN QUESTION. Jay S. Stowell. 
George H. Doran Company. 


This little volume is a pioneer. The 
largest, and, in some respects, the most 
complicated of our ethnical problems, 


namely, that of the Mexican in the United 
States, has never before been separately 
and definitely treated. Our Mexican im- 
migrants are a problem not merely as im- 
migrants and foreigners, but, after the 
the Japanese, as a factor in 
international complications. Yet 
they have never been studied. Even the 
Federal census does not integrate them 
Nobody knows how many there are. In 
the popular mind no distinction is made 
between the indigenous Mexican, the semi- 
Indian American of Spanish speech, who 
came to us when we annexed Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California, and is 
now a proud and patriotic American citi- 
zen, and his cousin who has come across 
the border. Yet manifestly this is a line 
that must be drawn, psychologically if not 
ethnically 

Mr 
there, 
viewing the 


manner of 
serious 


Stowell, though not long a resident 
has sympathetically 
3order situation. “The Bor- 
der” claims one whole chapter out of six, 
but even then the author does not exhaust 
the serio-comic, contradictory, surprising, 
disillusioning possibilities of that eighteen 
hundred miles of drought, barrenness, in- 
trigue, crime and traffic 

The Mexican,—the patient, poor, cheer- 
ful, plodding, ignorant, credulous, timid, 
affectionate, grateful, fatalistic peon,—gets 


succeeded in 


in this volume something approaching a 
square deal. It is time. He is the indus- 
trial backbone of the entire Southwest but 
hitherto has largely received his reward in 
kicks, abuse and neglect. The lack among 
us of any national conscience in regard to 
the Mexicans, both within our borders and 
their own, is a phenomenon as culpable as 
it is mexplicable. Here are presented, 
rapidly, broadly, vividly, human facts that 
ought to go far toward awakening that 
conscience, The reader who does not 
care to be stirred to repentance had better 
avoid this book. 

The six chapters deal with the Border; 
the Mexican immigrant in the United 
States ; Spanish-American citizens; 
the question of religion; education, and a 
brief forward look. They are well adap- 
ted to the use of study or 
groups G. B 


our 


discussion 
WINTON. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. By A. 
Clutton-Brock. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
little book. The 
chapter headings are: The Need of Philo- 
sophy for All; The Philosophy of the 
Spirit; The Moral Activity; The Intellec- 
tual Activity; The Aesthetic Activity. 
he one hundred any thirty pages con- 
tain more wisdom and sound doctrine than 
many a ponderous tome. f the 


[his is a momentous 


3orn of 
chaos and strife of the present times, it is 
for the present times, and for all times, to 
make the way clear, and progress orderly, 
to the true goal 
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It does behoove the thoughtful reader 
(to quote the opinion of Professor Rufus 
S. Jones in the book review section of the 
February issue) to read Clutton-Brock 

Ropert T. Kerwin. 


REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL 
BLISS: MISSIONARY AND EDU- 
CATOR. By His Eldest Son. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

The history of that remarkable contri 
bution of Christian America to the Near 
East, The Syrian Protestant College at 
3eirut, is centered around the lives of the 
elder and the younger President Bliss. 
The life of the latter, so lamentably cut 
short last year as the result of the strain 
of the war, will, it is hoped, be written at 
an early date and should prove both fasci- 
nating and inspifing. The life of the 
father which we have in this volume por- 
trays most intimately, in large part in the 


words of President Bliss himself, the life 
of the founder of the college. Born in 
New England of farming stock, moving 
early to Ohio, thence, at an age later than 
most, going to Amherst College and there 
not only entering the Christian life but 
quickly deciding on missions, Daniel Bliss 
is a splendid representative of the product 
of the sturdy farming class and the small 
college of New England of two genera 
tions ago. How he went to Syria; how the 
idea of the college grew upon him and his 
colleagues, how he collected funds for it, 
erected buildings, and, better still, directed 
its life and helped form its traditions; and 
how after working long past the age when 
most men retire, he saw his gifted son 
chosen to carry on his task, are told in a 
way which must be read to be appreciated 
The story is worth the reading of all in 
our student work. It should inspire our 
New England colleges and our colleges 
outside New England to bend every en 
ergy toward developing spiritual succes 
sors of the Bliss type. 


K. S. LATourertt 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Pursuant to their policy of relating re- 
ligious activities to the churches, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
Association recently, 
through the Bible Study 
Committee, entertained 


Team W ork 
In the 


Churches 


as its guests represen- 
tatives from the Bible classes in six of 
the community churches. This afforded 


an occasion for the informal exchange of 
experience as to courses of study, leader- 
ship, and social and incidental activities. 
It is not surprising that the men found 
this worth while and expressed the de- 
together regularly. 

This incident aptly illustrates the func- 


sire to get 


tion of the Association in promoting 
interdenominational activities which 
strengthen the work in each individual 


church and encourage a university-wide 
effort and approach to the student body. 


\ recent issue of the Nebraska State 
Hi-Y Newsletter contains the following: 
“About 165 of our 

on , last year’s Hi-Y boys 
ng a ae entered the State Uni- 
versity this fall. 


Through these fellows, 
with the cooperation of the University Y. 


M. C. A., a unique plan was evolved. They 
called a meeting and organized a Hi-Y 
alumni club to be known in university 


circles as Hi-Y-U-N-I. They believe 
they can be of more service to the uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A. and feel more at home 
generally by operating under this title. 

Seventeen are signing up for the leader- 
ship of younger boys’ groups in the city 
and they expect to be of help next fall 
when another crowd of Hi-Y fellows enter.” 

We are glad to Association 
alive to the great asset that exists in the 
freshmen from the Hi-Y clubs. Every- 
thing is to be gained in giving encourage- 
ment to these men to continue the practice 
of Hi-Y ideals in the life.of the campus 


see one 


At the University of Idaho an all uni 
versity assembly was opened to the local 
churches to present 
sible study and _ the 
work of the Sunday 
schools. Naturally, this 
increased the attendance 
at the church Bible classes and gave them 
much prestige. Such a plan as this chal- 
lenges our weak faith. How many of our 
Associations have secured from the col- 
lege administration little encouragement 
or cooperation because they have not asked 
it and have not exhibited backbone and 
vision of the needs of students sufficient 
rightfully toclaimit? Let us keep squarely 
before students and faculties the preemin 
ence of Christian things. 


Challenging 
Our Faith 


The Missionary Committee at the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati achieved a great suc 
cess with their mission 


Stimulating ary social event. This 
Missionary was an informal “get 
Interest together” party for all 

young people of the 


city who were interested in foreign mis 
sions. The company made a “trip around 
the world,’ by means of six ten-minute 
talks by people who had visited other lands 
or who had come from abroad to study in 
Cincinnati. 

Such an evening can be made a stimu- 
lus not only to the missionary interest of 
students, but to that of young people of 
the churches in the community. 
of our American 
people have 


In many 
communities the 
opportunities for close 
contact with other young people who have 
the missionary vision, or with those who 
have come to America from other lands. 
The Missionary Committee can render a 
great service by bringing together at fre- 
quent intervals such interested young peo 
ple for meetings where they may have 
Christian fellowship and mutual inspira 
tion 
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INSTALLING THE NEW OFFICER 


5 ys overcome a marked indefiniteness 
in the minds of some of the student 
officers of our local Association as to 
their duties and relationships, we de- 
cided to feature an installation service to 
which the public would be invited and at 
which the officers would be committed to 
the certain definite obligations to which 
they had given assent when approached on 
the matter of leadership in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Experience has proved that the values 
of such a service are manifold. It helps 
to bring a recognition upon the campus of 
the place and purpose of the Association 
and of the genuine obligation accepted by 
the officers when they undertake the work. 
It helps to do away with the conception 
of the presidency as a purely honorary post 
or place of political preferment. The ser- 
vice seeks to emphasize the presidency as 
the greatest opportunity on the campus 
for serving men. It emphasizes also as 
the fundamental requirement for holding 
office in the Association the deepening and 
intensifying of personal Christian experi- 
ence and the determination to make one’s 
spiritual life a contagious influence. It 
presents impressively the spirit of the As- 
sociation 

I would not like to be understood to 
mean that at Illinois we have accom 
plished all the possibilities of the instal- 
lation service We can, however, see 
definite advancement toward the goal and 
we hope ultimately to arrive. The form 
of our service herewith is given merely 
as a suggestion which can be adapted to 
the use of any Association. I am confi- 
dent, however, that the idea of a definite 
public commitment of the officers of the 
Association will prove of great value in 
making the movement indigenous to cam- 
pus life—a movement of students for 
students. 

We have found that it is of value to 
hold the service in a church, the atmos 
phere contributing to the influence of the 
The president of the Board of 
Directors acts as chairman, a faculty man 
or business man makes the installation ad- 
dress, one of the student pastors offers the 
installation prayer and a faculty member 
of the board formally installs the officers 


occasion 


The order of service is as follows: 
Invocation 
Hymn 
Scripture 
Prayer 
Hymn 
Remarks by Retiring President 
Special Music 
Installation Address 
Installation of Officers 
Installation Prayer 
Hymn 
Benediction, 


Some suggested hymns are 

Let Not Thy Hands be Slack’’ 

Lord Speak to Me” 

Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life’’ 
We May Not Climb the Heavenly Steeps” 
Fight the Good Fight.” 


For Scripture reading we use a passage 
suggesting ‘‘steadfastness.’—Luke 9:46:62; 
Philippians 3:7-16, or John 15: 1-17 


For the installation the president is 
asked to stand and is addressed as follows: 


The purpose of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association is to lead students to faith 
in God through Jesus Christ; to lead them 
into membership and service in the Chris- 
tian Church; to promote their growth in 
Christian faith and character through fel- 
lowship in service, in prayer and in the 
study of the Bible; to influence them to 
devote themselves to making the will of 
Christ effective in human society through- 
out the world. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
is successful or otherwise, in proportion to 
the extent and quality of the volunteer 
service given to it and through it. 

This is true of every department—lIn- 
dustrial, County, Railroad, City and Army 
and Navy; and it is particularly true of 
the Student Department. 

The very genius of the movement is in 
the leadership given by laymen in the pro- 
motion of a program of service on behalf 
of their fellows. 

We all recognize that there is at this 
University a great opportunity for Chris- 
tian service. If we meet the opportunity 
the good influences resulting will extend 
throughout many countries of the world, 
as they have in the past. If we fail to 
meet the opportunity, the very reason for 
the existence of the organization will be 


questioned As to whether it will or not, 
rests largely with you, the President 
Yours is a genuine responsibility To 


fulfill the obligations of the office requires 
initiative, energy, deep conviction of the 
value of the Association and of the power 
of Jesus Christ in the lives of men It 
requires consecration of yourself to this 
high ideal and persevering adherence to it 

Do you, therefore, in accepting the office 
of President, covenant with this Associa 
tion: 

That you will give its work first place 
in your voluntary activities? 

That you will definitely set aside a period 
each day, preferably the ‘“‘Morning Watch,” 
for the cultivation of your spiritual life? 

That you will give yourself loyally to the 
formulating of a program of activities and 
the putting of that program of activities 
into operation? 

That you will recognize committee or- 
ganization as essential to success, and that 
you will assist the members of your Cabinet 
so to organize, recognizing that they must 
have your cooperation, your supervision, 
your prayers and your fellowship in the 
work of their departments? 

Do you, Mr , SO covenant? 


It is helpful to use an adapted form of 
the above for the Vice-President 

The men of the Cabinet are then asked 
to stand and are addressed as follows 


You have just heard your President 





solemnly obligate himself. He has done so 
after consultation with you and upon the 
understanding that you will serve with 
him, giving your best thought and effort to 
the work which you have agreed to pro- 
mote, 

Recognizing your responsibility, will you 
therefore obligate yourself 

To give the work of the Association first 
place in your voluntary activities? 

To set aside a definite period each day, 
preferably the ‘‘Morning Watch,” for the 
cultivation of your spiritual life? 

To give yourself loyally to formulating a 
program of activities and putting that pro- 
gram into operation? 

To recognize committee organization as 
essential to success and so to organize your 
work that you may develop your commit 
teemen in Christian leadership, giving them 
your cooperation, your supervision, your 
prayers and fellowship in the work of your 
department? 


Each man being addressed personally is 
asked: 

Mr. . do you now so obligate your- 
self and pledge yourself to stand with your 


President in the covenant that he has 
made? HENRY E. WILSON 


Indiana Unive rsity Gospel 
Team 


HE best bit of service rendered by the 

Indiana University Association in 
January was the visit of a gospel team to 
the town of Salem, which has a population 
of 3,000. The local committee printed a 
neat program showing the events scheduled 
for every hour from 3 P. M. Friday 
through the Sunday evening union conse- 
cration service. This program included an 
assembly of grammar grade boys, a social 
hour, a bean supper at the high school, 
games and recreation on Saturday, a lunch- 
eon with the men of the town, and a mass 
meeting for the boys. There were many 
decisions at the Sunday afternoon mass 
meeting, and the largest church was filled 
half an hour before the opening of the eve 
ning meeting. The team was composed of 
thirteen Association leaders. 

The “foreword” of the program stated 
“The team is not merely to talk to boys, 
but to walk, play and live with them. The 
team receives no pay except the hope that 
boys will find something in their lives to 
inspire them to choose the same Captain 
and to play the game under the highest 
leadership.” 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY GOSPEL TEAM 








Over $400,000 for European 
Student Relief 


-4T* HE schools and colleges have made a 
I splendid response to Mr. Hoover's ap 
peal. As we go to press the actual sums 
pledged exceed $400,000. of the out 
the 


Some 


standing gifts are following 


Yale has given to the Community 
Hoover Appeal and now gives to the col 
lege program $20,000 

Princeton finished their collection with 
a total of $15,500—an average of nearly 
$10 from each man 

Other colleges that have given gener 
ously are 

Michigan $7,700 

Harvard 7.500 

Columbia (Teachers and 

Barnard) 13.000 

Cornell $200 

Wellesley 3.300 

Smith 5.000 

Northwestert 3,100 

Rutgers 2.800 

Illinois 18,700 

Oregon 2,100 

Ohio Weslevan 3,000 

Oberlin 1.800 

Colorado Agricultural 1,000 

Penn State 3.000 

(,eorgia 2,500 

California 2.500 

Stanford 2,500 

Whitman 1.000 

Emporia 1.000 

Lawrenceville School 4,300 

Philips Exeter Academy 3,000 

The Hill 4.000 


Publications of Students from 


Other Lands 


MERICAN students and protessors 
4 A\may gain an excellent idea of the 
thought and aspirations of students from 
other lands by reading the publications 


the 
in view of the 


that are issued for especial use of 


international! 
student Christian Associa 
\merica it is of the greatest im 
that cabinet members and ofticers 


uch students 
character of the 
tion im 
portance 
foreign student 
best 


for these 
the 


should subscribe 


magazines Among known are 


the following 
CHRISTIAN CHINA, The official organ of 


the Chinese Students’ Christian Associa 


tion in North America. Published monthly 
during the college year 

TAPAN Review. Published monthly dur 
ing the entire year. It is the official pub 


lication of the Japanese students in the 
United States 

PHitippine Heracp. Published monthly 
during the college year. This is the of 


ficial organ of the Filipino Students’ Fed 


eration of America 


ke EsTuDIANTE LATINO AMERICANO 


Published in Spanish and Portuguese. A 


monthly magazine for Latin-American 
students 

THe INDIAN Stupent. Multigraphed 
bulletin of the Indian Students’ Christian 
Union 
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Further information, including terms 
for club rates, may be obtained from S. W 
Boggs, Committee on Friendly 
\mong Students, 347 
York City 


Relations 
Foreign Madison 


New 


Avenue, 


Enlargement of Council of 


N. A. S. M. 
one Student 


N most countries there is 
] Movement for both men and women. 

Similarly the Student Volunteer Move 
ment in most countries is integrated very 
with the general Student Move 
ment, so that they become really one united 
movement. Many of the advantages of 
such a close organization is obtained in the 
United States through the quarterly meet 
ings of the North American 
Student Movements. From the first this 
Council has been advisory and consultative 


closely 


Council of 


in character, executive action being re- 
served for each of the constituent move 
ments 

In line with the recent changes in 


the 
Association Movements, the Coun 
been reconstituted and enlarged. 
Dr. Mott continues as chairman; the pres- 
ent membership provides for 


the plans of democratic direction of 
Student 
cil has 


seven rep 
resentatives from the Y. M. C. A. and 
from the Y. W. C. A. in the United 
States; seven from the Student Christian 


Movement of Canada, and eight from the 
Student Volunteer North 
\merica, one of a Cana- 


Movement in 


whom must be 


dian. There are also one representative 
each for foreign student work for men 
and for women. The new members from 
our own Movement are: Channing H. 


Tobias, representing the 
Norman H 
Kenneth 


Negro Associa 
Sibley of 
Scott 


tions; Columbia ; 


Professor Latourette of 


Denison 


The 5. V. M. Unions 


bes Student Volunteers of the United 
States and Canada are organized into 
Student Volunteer Unions. These unite 
the Volunteers in many different states or 
localities. The main activity of the Union 
is the holding of an annual conference to 
which are brought the volunteers of that 
section, together with other students who 
are interested in missions. The main ob- 
jectives of such conferences are (1) to re 
visualize and intensify the purpose of the 


Student Volunteers; (2) to enlist other 
students to invest their lives in foreign 
missionary service; (3) to face up to the 


responsibility for, and to give mutual help 
in, the work of furthering foreign mission 
ary activities in the colleges represented 
by the delegates: and (4) to deepen and 
broaden the spiritual lives of all the dele- 
gates. 

conferences 


\ number of these 


were 
held during the fall, and a great many are 
scheduled for February and March. The 
mission boards are glad to send to these 
conferences missionaries who are home on 
furlough, so that the platform is always 
of a high grade. It is not surprising that 
this vear, with the background of the Des 
Moines conference, such conferences are 
well attended and marked by 
terest and enthusiasm. 


much in 


The 1921 Conferences 


King’s Mountain, N. C 


May 27-June 6 
Estes Park, Colo June 7-17 
Hollister, Mo .June 10-20 
Blue Ridge, N. ¢ -June 13-22 
Geneva, Wis June 17-26 
Seabeck, Wash June 17-26 
Silver Bay, N. \ June 24-July 3 


Preparatory Schools, 
Silver Bay, N. Y..June 25 


July 1 


Gt eeesesesssessassesesssasessses 


Students of the World 


EVERAL of the Student 
Europe have discovered during recent 
the value of holding conferences on 
special themes. Two interesting 
of this character took 
ain last summer 

\ conference of Scottish students held at 
Dollar the first week in July centered 
around the subject, ‘Christianity Applied to 
Modern Life,"" with special emphasis on the 


Movements of 


years 
conferences 


place in Great Brit 


question, “What Is the Church For?” The 
conference is reported as follows, in ‘The 
Student Movement": 

“Criticism of the Church has been only 
too common in the Student Movement, as 
also amongst other young men and women 
of the Church in Scotland. With some, this 
criticism has been but an easy salve to a 
conscience which, knowing that all is not 
well, is glad to shift the blame to other 
shoulders. On the other hand, with many 
it has been caused by a sincere longing for 
the ideal Church. The error has been not 
only a Pharisaical shirking of responsibil- 
ity, but also a blindness to realize that de 
structive criticism, far from being a cure 
only strengthens the evil, while it also 
grievously weakens spiritual life 

“At Dollar, with the vision of the ideal 


Church in view, and with a new 
of corporate responsibility for 


recognition 
the weakness 


and sin which are undoubtedly hindering 
the Church today, there came a clear call 
to members of the Student Movement to 


play their part loyally in the ranks of the 
Church Not as individuals and not as a 
clique can men and women hope to estab 
lish the world-wide Kingdom: only as all 
types are united in the Body of Christ can 
the separate members give to the world 
that revelation of Him of which it stands 
in such dire need today 

The National Conference of Welsh Stu 


dents met the second week of September at 
Aberystwyth, the birthplace of the Welsh 
Student Christian Movement About this 
gathering ““The Student Movement” says 
“This not the kind of Student 
Christian Movement Conference either in 


was usual 


program or personnel It was a ‘national’ 
conference, where we dealt with every 
aspect of the life of the nation, ranging 
from the consideration of the civilization 
and movements of our forefathers in the 
dim dawn of history in Europe down to the 


industrial problems of the South Wales 
coal-fields today: from Welsh arts and 
crafts and folk-songs to the political life of 
Wales. Our object was to survey our na- 
tional life as a whole that we may better 
appraise our heritage and arrive at a just 
comprehension of the age we live in and the 
tasks that immediately confront us—indeed, 
it was to find out the will of God for our 
nation amidst the confusion of the present 
“This varied character of the conference 
had grave doubt and apprehensions 
in the minds of several people. Indeed, the 
whole scheme of the conference had been 
criticized as having too much of Wales and 
too little of the Kingdom of God. But any 
fears we might have had before we met did 
not survive the second day of the confer- 
ence, and we had the joy of seeing what 
we had dared to hope for only during our 
most sanguine moments become a reality 
the fusion of all the different interests in a 
strong and eager desire to serve Wales, and 
in so doing the interests of the uni- 


raised 


serve 
versal Kingdom.” 
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Notes from the Field 


Pacific Coast 


The University of Southern California is 
starting large mission study classes, mem- 
bers of the faculty leading the groups. 

Over 200 Volunteers were present at the 
conference of The Southern California 
Union, held at the university on January 
22 Bromley Oxham, Sam Higginbottom, 
and Sherwood and Mrs. Eddy were the 
principal speakers. 

New Mexico Military Institute is operat- 
ing three or four successful Bible discus- 
sion groups Recently Harry Rimmer, the 
‘X-prize fighter evangelist, conducted meet- 
ings which proved extremely helpful. 

The University Farm School has reorgan- 
zed its one large men's Bible class into 
three smaller discussion groups. 


Rocky Mountain 


The Kansas colleges have set a record 
for loyal support to State and Interna- 
tional Committee work. The following are 
typical gifts made jointly to these super- 
visory agencies: 


College of Emporia 125 men—$175 
Emporial Normal se - 175 
Baker University ..... 200 - 200 
Ottawa University 200 x: 200 
Washburn College ..... 250 7 200 
Hayes Normal School. 75 sa 75 


The Committee of Counsel for the State 
of Kansas met recently with the Older 
Boys’ Conference of that state. They were 
able to help in making the conference 
a success 

Growing out of the industrial study group 
which met in Denver last summer organ- 
izations of similar purpose have been or- 
ganized on two campuses which were rep- 
resented in Denver. At the University of 
Colorado and the University of Nebraska 
groups known as the ‘Collegiate Industrial 
Research Movement” have been launched. 

The addresses given at the Human En- 
zineering Congress held in several Colorady 
colleges last fall are being published by 
the engineering departments of those col- 
leges acting jointly. 


Middle West 


Two deputation teams from Michigan 
Agricultural College visited a neighbor- 
ing town for the definite purpose of help- 
ing boys Two clubs of fifteen members 
each were a result of the visit and the local 
pastor says: ‘“‘Come again.” 

Freshmen at Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege found ‘“The Manhood of the Master” so 
interesting that they recently voted to con- 
tinue their Bible study classes through the 
winter term. 

The University of Cincinnati recently 
gave a reception to the high school seniors 
of the city 


Unusual faith in students was shown by 
the University of Minnesota in submitting 
to the seniors of the College of Architec- 
ture a contest for the plans of the new 
Association building. Three prizes were 
awarded, and the Association will go for- 
ward to complete the building in accord- 
ance with the first prize plans. It is hoped 
the building will be ready for occupancy 
next fall. The end sought by the student 
designers, at the suggestion of the board 
of management, was a building hospitable 
in character, yet not to compete with the 
other campus organizations or clubs in 
ceneral features Its facili- 
ties emphasize quiet so iability and more 
intimate contact between the students 


recreallona 


Grand Rapids Junior College gave a sup- 
per for members of Hi Y clubs among the 
freshmen 

Good reports of many Associations have 
come in, among them Hope College, 
Adrian, Western Michigan State Normal, 
Kalamazoo and Ferris Institute. 

The latest report shows that all but five 
men at Muskingum College had contrib- 
uted toward the Association budget. As 
we go to press contribution has probably 
been unanimous 


Denison University has four deputation 
teams organized for regular week-end 
trips. Additional teams will be used during 
vacations. 


At Evansville College the Association is 
cooperating with the City Association by 
taking entire charge of one of the shop 
meetings. Two students have taken re 
sponsibility for the securing of speakers and 
other features of the program. It is hoped 
that the college glee club and other student 
organizations will assist. 


One of the gratifying results of the India 
project at South Dakota State College is 
the continued interest of the 1920 class who 
assisted in launching the campaign last 
year. They all testify to the large per- 
sonal benefit they received from their 
participation in the campaign last year 
and have given further evidence of this 
feeling by generously subscribing this year. 
One-half of the goal of $2,000 was sub- 
scribed on the first day of the campaign. 
Three-fourths of the amount realized is to 
be used for Y. M. C. A. rural work in In- 
dia and one-fourth to provide scholar- 
ships for two native students in the Y 
W. C. A. training school in India. 


Bluffton College Association has a mem- 
bership of ninety-seven per cent of the col- 
lege enrollment, and an average attendance 
at meetings of fifty per cent of this num- 
ber. The budget has been oversubscribed 
by $400. 


A correspondent at Miami writes: ‘“‘We 
had a great meeting last Sunday night 
There was a fine crowd. Dr. Young talked 
on “The Six Qualifications of a College 
Graduate,’ and he was splendid. The Com- 
mander of the American Legion led the 
meeting, after which we had services at 
the Presbyterian Church.”” Miami has sent 
out its gospel teams on eleven trips this 
year. 


Bishop McConnell visited Ohio Wesleyan 
on January 5-12. There was a splendid at- 
tendance at the meetings throughout the 
entire week. The following comment comes 
from Wesleyan: ‘‘Three hundred and fifty 
men and women signed the card. We re- 
gard Bishop McConnell’s work on Christian 
teaching of a higher order and more prac- 
tical than we ever experienced in such 
meetings. His power and influence cannot 
be measured.”’ 


At Heidelberg University students are 
teaching three groups of foreign men, and 
three groups of foreign students are teach- 


ing the Americans English. 
' 


During the period September Ist to 
January 10th, the Employment Department 
of Ohio State University Association 
assisted 350 students to secure jobs with 
a total value of $27,044 


This information comes from Rio Grande 
College: “‘A Religious Education institute, 
recently held at Rio Grande College, was 
of unusual interest and help to the stud- 
ents. A total of forty lectures was given 
during the week. The purpose of the insti- 
tute was to awaken college students to the 
needs of better religious training, and, 
through lectures and practical class work, 
the best principles and methods of practical 
Christian work were presented,”’ 


The Southwest 


The School for the Blind at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, has organized an Association 


Four mission study classes have been 
started at the University of Oklahoma. 


Out of two hundred students in Central 
College, Mo., one hundred are in attendance 
in Bible study classes which have com- 
pleted the first semester and are continu- 
ing. This success is due largely to a nor- 
mal group led by a professor who attend- 
ed the Hollister Conference last June 


The Association at Park College, Mo., has 
put up a “relief box.’”’ Each day a new 
placard is placed on it. One such reads 


“Four cents a day will save a life and edu- 
cate it. Five students saved five lives 
yesterday. Do you think four cents a day 
is worth more than a life?’ The goal for 
the total gift through this box is $10 from 
each student. 

Half the student body at Park is enrolled 
in mission study classes. 

The University of Missouri Association 
put on a stunt night in which every or- 
ganization on the campus participated, 
The result was $1,000 for European re- 
lief. 


Seventeen out of twenty-three Associa- 
tions in Missouri either have held or are 
planning life work guidance campaigns. 


A third of all the men attending the in 
stitution in one Bible class is the record 
of the Association in the East Texas State 
Normal at Commerce. The class is taught 
by Professor D. F. McCollum, of the De- 
partment of History. During the Autumn 
term, the class studied the origin of the 
Bible; in the second semester the subject is 
the Old Testament, concluding in the Spring 
with the life of Christ. 


Monthly fellowship luncheons are ten 
dered the Association members by the cabi- 
net in the Sam Houston State Normal of 
Huntsville. No charge is made as the cost 
is included in the annual membership fee 
These fellowship luncheons have proved 
to be a significant factor in maintaining a 
healthy spirit in the student body, and pro- 
moting cordial relations with the faculty 
members who also attend as guests 


The South 


The program of enrolling voluntary study 
groups for a study of race questions is 
being carried out throughout the South. It 
is expected that the number enrolled will 
reach ten thousand students 


The Tulane Association is carrying out a 
program of far greater service than ever 
before. There is a student secretary in the 
office at all times. Besides the religious 
activities, a special program of campus 
service has been launched. The employ- 
ment bureau is functioning well; entertain- 
ments of various sorts are offered; a band 
has been organized; a string orchestra and 
glee club is being formed, and a complete 
survey of the student body is being com- 
piled which will make available informa- 
tion of all sorts regarding every man on the 
campus. The appreciation of the student 
body was shown by their generous support 
given during the financial campaign 


New England 


The University of Vermont recently raised 
$1,000 in a brief campaign, $600 of this 
going for foreign missionary work. Becaus¢ 
the college situation made it impossible for 
the Association to present their appeal to 
any meeting of the student body they pre 
pared an attractive pamphlet asking the 
students to take shares in the work of the 
Association on the campus and overseas 
Talks were given in the fraternity houses, 
and a student committee personally solici 
ted gifts. This is the first effort of the As 
sociation to get the student body's support 
for foreign missionary work. 

The service program of the Brown Chris 
tian Association is well under way Three 
Americanization classes for foreigners are¢ 
in regular session, and two additional 
groups are in process of formation, Five 
undergraduates have been working with 
the boys’ department of the Providence Y, 
four are actively engaged at the Provi 
dence Boys’ Club, and one each at Nicker- 
son House and the Pawtucket Mission 
Twelve deputation teams have already 
gone to various parts of the state, and 
fourteen other undergraduates are preach 
ing regularly each Sunday. 

Brown University Assdciation is putting 
on a campaign to raise $2,200 among the 
undergraduates, this sum to be used to 
establish a Brown-in-China 


At the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege a special course for agricultural mis- 
sionaries is being added to the curriculum. 
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OUR HIGHER BONDS 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


HEN a man matriculates in a college or 
university, he joins a world-wide society 
of mentally and spiritually privileged 
people. If he is able to sense, at all, the signifi- 
cauce of his new relation to the leadership of 
civilization, he cannot escape the feeling that he 
is now in and of a fellowship constituting a 
higher bond than obtains in any other federation. 

He who possesses a prescription guaranteed 
to cure the ancient hates and feuds to which the 
nations of the world have fallen heir, will find, 
today, a brisk market for his patent. Peace 
congresses seem not to have contributed greatly 
to the solution of the problem. Persons who 
thought a general resolvent of the difficulty might 
be the outcome of a tremendously big inter- 
national scrap, have been disappointed.  Evi- 
dently peace is not arrived at around council 
tables; and, as evidently, such satisfaction is 
not the fruit of war. 

It now appears that some new ties must be 
created among the nations, strong enough to 
hold in times of international misunderstandings. 
These ties must be of something less fragile than 
paper. 

Is there any hope to be had of a higher bond, 
to be created amony the students of the world 
the claims of which shall be considered para- 
mount to the parochial selfishness of any organ- 
ized system of religion, the ambitions of kings, 
the avarice of capital, the greediness of labor, or 
the eagerness of militarism to test the efficacy 
of its deadly toys? 

[If such hope is tenable, how may there be 
deepened in the minds of students—the world 
over—that they must stand together for a better 
civilization ? 

Surely, the first requisite to the establishment 
of such a relationship is sympathetic mutual un- 
derstanding. We will never have much to say, 
as students, concerning the development of a 
New Era, unless we have, ourselves, arrived at 
the point where we see eye to eye. 

Just now, the college men of Europe are in 
great distress. Hungry, 
attempting to do their work under conditions 
which are all but impossible. With frayed and 
tattered uniforms buttoned high to conceal the 
fact that they are shirtless, these fellows are 
carrying on against mighty heavy odds. They 
appreciate America’s efforts to put an end to 
their war, but they know that we are enjoying 
a full measure of prosperity and contentment, 
while they are utterly impoverished. 

We may make whatever overtures of friend 
ship seem most euphonious, and present our sym- 
pathy in engrossed resolutions, but these state- 
ments of our love and interest will hardly carry 
the weight with which they might be invested if 


ragged, sick, they are 


we added thereunto the price of a square meal 
and a new suit of underwear. 
In almost every live college where the Young 


Men’s Christian Association is functioning at-' 


tempts have either been made or are in contem 
plation to secure funds for the relief of our 
fellows in Europe. The prospect of yet one 
more drive for funds seems to disturb us. We 
have been well driven. The announcement of 
another campaign for relief money finds us jaded, 
sluggish, and disinterested. Yet, had these men, 
in whose interest this movement is proposed, be 
come weary of “drives” in these recent years, 
and had yielded to that weariness, our world 
might now be in much more serious trouble than 
it is. 

A very excellent text for these times is “Be 
ye not weary with well-doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” If another drive 
will tighten the bond that unites us to our student 
colleagues of other nations, by all means !et us 
go into it even as they hammered away, month 
after month, to achieve the ends demanded by 
civilization in a time of crisis. 

Nor could a better way be found for the abro- 
gation of the old hates and strifes than for us 
to lessen the misery of these young men,- our 
erstwhile enemies, who, in making war against 
us and our allies, were only obeying the com- 
mands of their masters. In the coming years, 
men who are now undergraduates in America 
will sit in diplomatic conference with representa 
tives of other nations who, also, are now 1n stu 
dent life. Is it not to be supposed that satis 
factory covenants may be more easily arrived at, 
and give promise of more endurance, if these 
statesmen are able to recall that, once upon a 
time, their hands met and clasped when one party 
was hungry and the other party was generous ’ 

It is no strain upon the imagination to see, in 
this campaign for the relief of European stu 
dents, the makings of a spirit of brotherhood. 
Fall in, friend, and do your share toward the 
creation of this higher bond! 

The college that spends ten thousand dollars, 
this season, on the Junior Prom, while students, 
as much in love with life’s pleasures and com- 
forts as ourselves, suffer physical distress because 
of poverty—and then offers a prize for the best 
undergraduate essay on “International Brother- 
hood,” should be converted into a factory or a 
mill for the production of something useful. 

And the student, who is so dull of apprehen- 
sion that he cannot see, in this appeal, a great 
chance to do something—not only for his own 
country, but for the world at large—should give 
himself no further concern about Political 
Science, or burn any more midnight oil writing 
theses on things international. 
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